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Mr. O'Neil's Carvings 

MR. (/NEIL'S CARVINGS 

A Cabinet of Jade, by David O'Neil. Four Seas Co. 

To this book, in spite of the redundant lyricism on the 
cover of it, people who have long breathed the somewhat 
heavy and fulsome air of our poetic renascence may come to 
cool off and forget for awhile. It is tiny and delicate, and 
nowhere large; and it defies and breaks down even the 
author's efforts — as in the misintroductory Quo Vadis — 
to make it a little overwhelming, to use it for large ideas 
or ideals. 

The best poems show an artist with clear, keen and selec- 
tive eyes. In them, the image is clean and perfectly self- 
sufficient, the expression of a purely contemplative poet; as 
in First Love: 

At the window she watches, 
Down the lane, 
His coming shadow. 
Like a quiet pool 
Flecked by the wind, 
Her heart quivers. 

And in a few others like this — Peasant Thought, Tramp- 
ing, The Beach; and in Vernal Impulse, when the startled 
lovers turn with a look of conscious oneness in their eyes — 
in these brevity, aloofness from nearly any emotion, and 
plain music, go to make up vivid pictures, so swift that one 
sees them rather than reads them. Also very fine are others, 
of a symbolic character, where the image is the true and 
direct vision of the artist, and the symbol is therefore insep- 
arable from it, arising from it as if by magic. The symbol- 
ism of these poems is not obvious; that is, the symbol has 
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not been mechanically forced into the image or vice-versa. I 
might say, impressionistically, that if we were to ignore the 
suggestion in them — which we cannot do, since the sugges- 
tion is intrinsic — we could still enjoy them as neat and pow- 
erfully short presentation. Here, to justify my paradox, 
is Wantlessness : 

Out West 

Where there is boundless freedom, 

Where distances tire the mind, 

I saw storm-drenched ponies, 

Dejected, motionless, 

With liberty to do, 

But not knowing what. 

As good as this — and I really wish I could quote them — 
are Lime Light, Nakedness, The Prodigal Son; and that 
fine short song, The River. 

Unfortunately there are others, and they are in greater 
quantity, in which, the image being unauthentic, the sym- 
bol is inevitably false. Enslaved, Walt Whitman, Amor 
Omnia Vincit, Love, Aftermath, The Answer, An Epitaph, 
A Character, Lights, show either obesity or leanness — two 
aspects of impotence. And others, which I would call the 
more personal poems of the book, mostly love poems, are 
full of stale grandiloquence and sentimentality— two other 
aspects of impotence. 

Mr. O'Neil's brevity is lightness, delicacy and sponta- 
neity; and the healthy exclusion of rhetoric, vagueness and 
excrescences of thought — old things that are ever so copious 
in this our too prosperous poetic era. But that brevity is 
also smallness of content. 
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Although naked, washed, cool-looking and perfumed, the 
book is slim and weak. Emanuel Carnevali 

MR. BYNNER AT GRENSTONE 

Grenstone Poems — A Sequence, by Witter Bynner. Fred. 

A. Stokes Co. 

Although published later, Grenstone Poems is certainly in 
the main of earlier composition than The New World, which 
appeared in 1915, for it shows the author at a stage not so 
near as The New World to achieving for his utterance its 
own style and voice. Perhaps it is the impression of the 
book as a whole rather than any individual poem that seems 
most strongly echo-ish. And the effect is not unpleasant 
even when the derivation is most distinct, as in the pieces 
that inherit from A Shropshire Lad gifts of feeling and 
grace which they all but make their own. For the workman- 
ship is delicate, and though the book as a whole would bear 
considerable cutting away, the poems themselves are always 
compact. God's Acre, which is short enough to quote, is 
typical of Grenstone quality: 

Because we felt there could not be 

A mowing in reality 

So white and feathery-blown and gay 

With blossoms of wild caraway, 

I said to Celia, "Let us trace 

The secret of this pleasant place !" 

We knew some deeper beauty lay 

Below the bloom of caraway, 

And when we bent the white aside 

We came to paupers who had died: 

Rough wooden shingles row on row, 

And God's name written there — John Doe. H. H. 
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